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as I think, with the state of evolution which the world- 
society has thus far reached. 

Mr. George Hale well said that, of the various alleged 
objections, those which counted for anything resolved 
themselves into this, — the binding character of the 
tribunal's decree ; the feeling that it would tie our hands ; 
the feeling that it would not only, as was intended, 
make war improbable, but would make the reservation of 
war, as an ultimate and remote possibility, impracticable.- 
By all analogy, the possibility of war should be expected 
to survive long after actual war is discontinued. 

I may draw an analogy, imperfect indeed, from the 
tribunals of arbitration that act in the relations of labor 
and capital, — distinctly economic tribunals. It is but a 
very short time since it was supposed that, in the inter- 
ests of labor, a tribunal of this sort should have plenary 
power ; that it should enforce its decrees by some kind of 
coercion. It was seen that the coercion was not easily 
obtained ; but little by little courts which had no coercive 
authority whatever came into action in the countries in 
which organized labor had made the greatest progress. 
In England they have acted very effectively. Strikes 
have been greatly reduced in number by the action of 
these courts ; and yet about in proportion to the progress 
that has been gained in the adjustment of wage conflicts 
has been the determination of the laboring class not to 
surrender the ultimate power to strike. A tribunal for 
the arbitration of such disputes has been found to be 
exceedingly valuable, if a strike were impending as a 
possibility during its deliberations; and to have much less 
value in the opinion of those who have the greatest inter- 
ests at stake, if its authority were final. A tribunal of 
international arbitration that should settle a dispute so 
authoritatively that a country could not reject its de- 
cision, and could not resort to the only appeal that is 
possible, namely, the appeal to arms, would not be as 
good a tribunal as might otherwise be obtained. Its 
verdict would not as well satisfy the conscience of the 
world as would that of a tribunal which should rest solely 
on the obvious justice of its decisions, for the weight that 
those decisions should carry. 

I wish it were possible for me to go a little farther 
over the realm of economic activities and show in what 
manner the possibility of things we wish to avoid is 
sometimes exceedingly useful. Competition is sometimes 
very beneficent when it is reserved and latent, rather 
than active. I believe that a tribunal that should settle 
international disputes with plenary power would be less 
desirable even than one that should settle such disputes 
with no other authority than the moral coercion which 
would follow the justice of its decrees. And I further 
believe that if we had such a tribunal, the decrees would 
follow the line of justice more closely if the court were 
thus organized. The very thought that upon its decision 
should hinge the question of war or peace would make it 
do its best to render a right decision. 

If we could get such a court as that, as has been said, 
its decisions would in fact be respected. War would, as 
a fact, be generally discontinued. Greater and greater 
questions would constantly be settled by the tribunal, 
and its action would become nearly constant. Little by 
little it would grow into a court with a power that would 
be as good as though it were made final. This is saying 
that the judicial department of the world-state will come 
into being by natural steps ; and so, doubtless, it will. 



Yet little confidence could be placed in such a prediction 
if there were not going on an economic evolution that 
will make the courts indispensable. 

Parts of the world are already drawn into such delicate 
relations that war encounters new and powerful obstacles. 
We recall the sensitiveness of the stock markets to 
rumors of wars during recent months. We recall the 
protests that labor unions have made against disturbances 
of the peace. Yet the reason for these protests is the 
fact that is of chief importance. Ask a labor leader why 
they are made, and he will say, " Not because we are 
more tender-hearted than other men ; but because we 
have another contest on hand." The issue between capi- 
tal and labor subordinates most issues between one coun- 
try and another. 

The essential fact is that the lines that divide economic 
classes from each other cut across international boun- 
daries. They unite laborers of all lands in a great frater- 
nity, and one that has an interest to prosecute against 
capitalists. There are other unions that are international, 
and that create issues which pay no attention to state 
lines. Capitalists throughout the world are coming into 
a certain solidarity of feeling and of action. Producers 
of particular kinds of goods are doing this in a marked 
way. There have been a few international trusts, and 
there will be more. 

Every movement that brings an economic section of 
the world into solidarity is a power for the suppression 
of warfare ; in the time at my disposal it is impossible to 
indicate the number of such movements that are actually 
in progress. They are very many, though they are not 
far advanced. We are witnessing the rude beginnings of 
a hundred different changes, every one of which will, in 
the end, create an economic class extending through all 
civilized countries. Each of these world-classes will 
have interests of its own to prosecute. Little by little 
these will come to be the absorbing interests, and the 
questions that array states in hostility to each other will 
recede into the background. The motives that induce 
war will become weaker ; while those that call for peace 
between nations, with quasi-conflicts between classes, 
will become stronger. Humanity will give itself over to 
the economic rivalries that make for progress. Wage- 
earners and capitalists will have ends to gain on an inter- 
national scale, and so will the venders of every kind of 
merchandise. The paralysis caused by war will be 
dreaded far more than the cost and even the suffering 
that it directly entails. Peace, in the sense of the absence 
of all rivalries and all conflicting aims, will never come 
on earth ; but the conflicts of the remote future will not 
be those of the battlefield ; they will be the contentions 
of the market through which progress is ensured. 

This is a remote outcome. When it is realized the 
plenary court of nations will easily be realized with it. 
In the early stage of this evolution in which the new 
century will find us we shall indeed need a court of 
arbitration. I believe it will be one that will stop war- 
fare, in fact, long before it banishes it as a reserved 
possibility. 

ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE F. SEWARD. 

Mr. President, — The question is, " What steps may be 
taken to bring about the arbitration of international dis- 
putes ? " 

The form of the question indicates that the arbitration 
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of international disputes is a right object to work for. 
Taking this for granted we have still to declare what we 
mean by arbitration. 

It might have been better to have stated the question 
more broadly. The object of the Conference is to bring 
international disputes into the forum of reason, not war. 
A question brought before a tribunal of arbitration is 
brought into a forum of reason, but not into the only 
forum of reason. The court proposed by the Bar Associ- 
ation would be a forum of reason. Matters dealt with by 
mediation would be brought into a forum of reason. The 
present armistice between Turkey and Greece has been 
brought about by mediatory efforts of the ambassadors 
at Constantinople, acting, as we may believe, not alto- 
gether outside of the forum of reason. If peace shall be 
effected, it will be due probably to honest efforts made to 
that end by the same body of" men. They are not arbi- 
trators and not judges. They are not even mediators in 
the sense that they have been delegated by both parties. 
And yet the forum is a forum of reason, and none the 
less so because the ambassadors represent special in- 
terests. It is a high forum because of the magnitude of 
those special interests and of the difficulties attending a 
settlement which must be satisfactory to other powers 
than those which have been engaged in the war. An 
American Minister in China, acting without instructions, 
solved a serious difficulty between China and Great 
Britain. A British Minister in China, acting without 
instructions, solved a serious difficulty between China 
and Japan. They were men, in each case, who had the 
confidence of the Chinese government, and personal in- 
fluence, not as mediators, exercised with one of the 
parties, sufficed to close disputes which might have ended 
in war. There are, then, various ways by which inter- 
national disputes may be brought into the forum of rea- 
son. International disputes, as a rule, are brought to 
that bar. Our entire diplomatic establishment exists for 
that purpose, and the government works out by it the 
desired results in nearly every case. We have had dis- 
putes with many nations. We have had but one foreign 
war since that of 1812. If we had wanted to test the 
issues which brought about war with Mexico in any forum 
of reason, we could have done so, doubtless, but that 
was not our disposition apparently. 

My second proposition is that in the forum of reason 
we may or may not need to proceed as courts do ; but 
whether we do or not, this forum needs no authority to 
enforce its conclusions. The nation which submits its 
case to a court or to arbitrators or to mediators is bound 
in honor to accept the conclusion reached, if it be within 
the lines of the submission, and there need be no fear 
that it will fail to do so. It has taken its case before a 
forum of reason, and it can only eajoy respect at home 
and abroad if it abides honorably by the result. 

If the propositions thus advanced are right, it is not 
necessary to look to the creation of any permanent court 
made upon the lines of the Bar Association, nor upon 
lines like those of the Olney treaty. What is necessary 
is to bring about a sentiment which will result in honest 
and earnest methods to secure the honorable solution of 
difficulties by the wonted methods of diplomacy, supple- 
mented, if need be, by mediation or by arbitration or by 
reference to a court. 

My third proposition is that the matters which occur 
between nations giving rise often to long and vexatious 



negotiations are not, as a rule, questions likely to result 
in war. I mention this because the idea has seemed to 
prevail here that the great, if not the sole, object in 
bringing international issues into the forum of reason is 
to avoid war. In point of fact, labor to avert war is the 
least work which devolves upon international agents. 
An American Minister has a threefold duty. First, to 
present his government as desiring only what is right 
• and reasonable in any matter; second, to present the 
matters which will make international intercourse pleas- 
anter and more profitable ; and third, to see that the 
grievances of individuals are fairly dealt with. It is 
only in rare and supreme cases that his work touches 
matters from which war may result. Perhaps we might 
say that not one issue in ten thousand between nations 
involves the probability that even a threat of war will be 
indulged in. 

My fourth proposition is that institutions or methods 
to bring international disputes before a forum of reason 
should be directed in the first instance to the solution of 
the thousand and one minor issues as they arise, that 
here is a broad and constant field, and that practices 
engendered in this way would be helpful in graver crises. 
There is no man who has served his government abroad 
who has not felt that his capacity for usefulness has been 
impaired by standing for justice in current matters of 
little international concern. This result does not arise, 
as a rule, from an indisposition of the government to 
which he is accredited to do right, but from pecnliarties 
of local laws, institutions and sentiments. An indepen- 
dent forum for such cases would be a boon in the work- 
ing of international relations and the practice of using 
such a forum would, undoubtedly, make it easier to 
provide a like forum for serious questions. 

This brings the discussion to the main proposals which 
have been advanced here, and first to that of Mr. Geo. 
S. Hale for the promotion of what may be called media- 
tory tribunals rather than tribunals of arbitrary authority. 
Why not? If nations are to be expected to submit to 
advice, so to speak, which they have sought, and if de- 
cisions cannot be enforced by authority, why is not the 
less urgent form of tribunal the better one? If it is not 
better per se, why is it not better as being less likely to 
arouse hostility? If the Olney treaty had been a treaty 
providing for mediation, would it have been rejected, 
and if accepted, would it not have accomplished a large 
measure of good ? 

It may be presumptuous to question the Bar Associa- 
tion proposal, but I may at least suggest that it aims too 
high for our day. As between America and England it 
might be wrought out, or, as between America and 
France. But what can be said of the prospect that it 
would be accepted in principle by a considerable number 
of nations, both as between them and our country, and 
as between themselves? We may move forward step by 
step, but we can hardly expect to do so by leaps and 
bounds. 

High authority has been quoted here in favor of the 
proposition that this body should formulate a plan for a 
general arbitration scheme. I submit the counter proposi- 
tion that that is just the thing we should not do. Each 
country has its own institutions and laws and is controlled 
by its own sentiments and needs. It is work for our Ex- 
ecutive to fit means to ends in individual cases. It may be 
that a court like that proposed by the Bar Association 
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will do in one case, that a court of arbitration of more or 
less scope will fit another ease, that a mediatory body 
will be best in another case. The forum must be such 
forum as can be had and such as will suit the require- 
ments of the situation in the given case. 

Good work in diplomacy springs, not from high aims 
and not from a desire to bring in the millennium, but 
from the ability to appreciate what is serious and what 
is feasible, and what methods may be used to secure 
results. The best international agent is the man who 
possesses common sense in an uncommon degree. Speak- 
ing from the standpoint of diplomacy or of common 
sense as you will, I should sum up the situation very 
briefly. A treaty has been negotiated with England and 
rejected by the Senate by a minority vote. It has the 
sympathy and approval of England and of America, of 
our administration and of theirs. The President cou-ld 
bring it again before the Senate, modified, if need be. 
The unfinished work could be pressed to completion in 
this way. Let our effort be with the Executive and the 
Senate to effect this. And if this be our effort we shall 
certainly advance our cause in the public mind. Other 
efforts may be practical, but this is the one which is so 
in an eminent degree. 



ADDEESS OF HON. EOBERT TREAT PAINE. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — "We have met 
here upon this mountain top to take counsel how we can 
promote this cause of international arbitration. We 
gather strength from meeting strong men deeply inter- 
ested in the cause, who come from many cities over our 
broad land. I feel sure that we have gained wisdom 
from the interchange of counsel that has taken place ; we 
feel less depressed, we feel more sure of the triumph of 
our cause. Now our special theme this morning is, What 
can we do to promote the spread of this great interest by 
educating, arousing, stimulating, guiding, creating pub- 
lic sentiment? 

If public opinion is changeable, — "varium ei mutabile 
semper," as the poet irreverently described the former 
woman (not the new one),— then we may abandon all 
hope and go home. If public opinion rests upon con- 
science, if voxpopuli is vox Dei, then we may pursue our 
struggles with confident hope. Now where does our con- 
fidence lie ? For we cannot influence public opinion, we 
cannot arouse the public conscience, unless first we are 
sure we are right. Why are we right? In my judgment, 
it is because this movement for international arbitration 
rests upon the fundamental principle of international jus- 
tice. If arbitration were a tool that could be used Mon- 
day and disused Tuesday, if it were a wagon that could 
be laid aside and some other vehicle employed, we should 
have no hope. But if it is eternal, essential and funda- 
mental, then we may liken it to that wagon which Emer- 
son proposed to hitch to a star. But I prefer to use the 
simile which compares arbitration and its progress to a 
ladder ; if it be a ladder we have no reason to be dis- 
couraged, though most of us cannot mount to the top, as 
my friend Dr. Hale would, at one supreme bound. Dr. 
Hale would give us the Supreme Court of Arbitration in- 
stantly, and at the same time, with what seems to me fas- 
cinating inconsistency,' he proclaims himself an "edge-of 
the- wedge-man," — which I am. I am willing, therefore, 
to climb out of the Slough of Despond, up this ladder, 



one rung at a time, remembering that the top of the lad- 
der is, where Jacob found it, leading into heaven. I am 
not quite so confident as our host is that a few years 
will find us at the top ; I fear we are engaged in an eter- 
nal work, and that this effort to introduce justice among 
the nations is one that will lead us and our descendants on 
and employ them during all coming ages. It is an eter- 
nal, but a glorious task. 

Though we came here somewhat depressed at the fail- 
ure of the Senate, I for one was relieved and delighted 
at that summary which Dr. Trueblood gave, showing how 
this year has marked a greater advance in the progress of 
international arbitration than any previous year in the 
world's history. (Applause.) The defeat by the Sen- 
ate I regard as a blessing in disguise, — not a permanent 
defeat, but a temporary check, which enables us to appeal 
with confidence to the pulpit, press and people, to all 
organizations of trade, commerce or labor, to put on the 
whole armor of God and gird themselves up so that the 
next effort shall be a triumphant success. 

Some of our friends have thought that the Senate was 
guilty — I hardly like to repeat the word — of a crime in 
defeating the treaty. But I think sober second thoughts 
will lead us to the conclusion that the minority, — and we 
delight to remember that the treaty was supported by a 
powerful majority in the Senate, as in the whole country, 
— the minority were honestly led, by mistaken reasons, 
to oppose the treaty. From Judge Stiness and from our 
honored Chairman we have had admirably clear state- 
ments about the treaty and the reasons used against it. 
One of the arguments used against it was that it was an 
English manoeuvre to entrap America. But we delight 
to remember — let the American people never forget — 
that this treaty is a consummation of American policy. 
We recall with pleasure that the first movement in this 
direction began with the invitation of the Pan-American 
Congress in 1888, to which Mr. Blaine gave those magnif- 
icent words of welcome, dear to every friend of the 
cause of international arbitration. Following up a re- 
solve passed, I believe, unanimously by both branches of 
Congress in April, 1890, a circular letter was issued, over 
the signature of Mr. Blaine, to all civilized countries, in- 
viting them to make with us treaties of arbitration. This 
invitation, issued by us in 1890, was accepted by Eng- 
land on a memorable day in 1893, and accepted by 
France two or three years later ; other nations are follow- 
ing. This is American policy; let that great truth be 
burned into our memories. It is a part of the mission 
of our country to create peace ; let us not be disloyal. 

Let us remember the glorious privilege of great re- 
sponsibility. Let us remember the great responsibility 
that comes with glorious privilege. Then, if we can 
gather up these thoughts and ask the pulpit to go on 
urging them as it has, and the press to take up this idea 
and spread it broadcast across the land, — if we can con- 
vince the conscience of the people, and those other great 
powers, the labor organizations and the rest, how can we 
fail? 

To say in one last word what I think we ought to do, 
it is to have the treaty consummated. I cannot follow 
the brilliant vision of Dr. Hale of a minister to go 
through the nations and induce them to join us in some 
new scheme. I believe that the treaty which Mr. Olney 
worked out, first persuading Lord Salisbury and then 
presenting it to the English public and to our country, — 



